NEW YORK, APRIL 29, 1892. 


THE NEW METHOD OF PROTECTING BUILDINGS 
FROM LIGHTNING. 


In this week’s number we publish a letter on a case of 
lightning stroke, and would take occasion to suggest that it 
may help to clear up our ideas on these apparently erratic 
phenomena if we constantly bear in mind that the energy, 
just before a lightning flash, according to our present con- 
ceptions of electricity, exists in a more or less considerable 
‘mass of dielectric (the atmosphere and a portion of the 
earth), which includes the two points between which there 
is a difference of potential. In other words, if there is a 
difference of potential between a cloud and the earth the 
electrical energy exists diffused for the most part thorough- 
out a mass of air extending from the cloud to the earth, 
some, of course, existing in the surface layers of the earth. 
Now, when the fiash takes place, all will agree that this 
energy manifests itself as light and heat, and in the knock- 
ing of things to pieces, perhaps. 

We can but confuse our minds if we continue to think 
of the energy which causes the damage, or heat, or light, as 
coming from above or below, but should rather consider it 
as shrinking in, as it were, from all the circumambient 
dielectric to the places where it manifests itself as a heated 
line of air (the flash), or in the broken house-wall. The 
energy, which is what does the harm, comes, in the case of 
a vertical discharge not from above or below, but in the 
main horizontally. Do not let any one misunderstand me 
as saying that the electricity in such a case moves horizon- 
tally, for Ido not. AsI pointed out in my article in Sczence 
of April 8, Ido not yet know of a case where the destruction, 
by the discharge, of a small conductor has failed to protect 
all else between two horizontal planes passing through the 
upper and lower ends of the dissipated conductor. It may 
be well to cite a few more cases of such protection resulting 
from the expenditure of the energy upon a small metallic 
conductor. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, xlix., p. 298, 1s a paper 
read Dec. 18, 1755, by G. Brandir, Esq., descriptive of 
the striking of the Danish church in Wellclose Square, in 
which it is related that ‘‘on Monday, the 17th past, between 
six and seven o’clock, there was, among many others, one 
most amazing flash, accompanied with a clap of thunder, 
that equalled in report the largest cannon! That the next 
morning, observing the church clock to be silent, they went 
to the belfry, and found the wire and chain, that communi- 
cated from the clock in the belfry to the clapper in the turret, 
where the bells hang, to be melted; and that the small bar 
of iron from the clock, that gives motion to the chain and 
wire, just where the chain was fastened, was melted half 
through, the bar being about three-fourths of an inch broad, 
and half an inch thick. Several links of the chain, and of 
the wire, I have now the honor to shew you, where it will 
be observed, that the lightning took effect only in the joints. 
But whether it entered by communication from the wire ex- 
posed to the air in the small turret, through the roof of the 
belfry, or at the windows, there being several panes broke in 
the south and west corners, I cannot say; although I pre- 


sume rather the first way, as it is very possible, that the bare 
report of the thunder might have occasioned the latter. 

““The pieces of the wire and chain were scattered over the 
whole belfry, nor could it be discerned, that the wood-work, 
or aught else, had suffered.” __ 

There is a case cited in all the books on lightning, which 
is also interesting in this connection. The packet ship ‘‘ New 
York” was struck by lightning April 19, 1827, while in the 
Gulf Stream. She was provided with a lightning rod, if it 
may be so called, consisting of a pointed iron rod one-half 
an inch in diameter and four feet long, at her mast-head, 
from which extended an iron chain, 130 feet long, to the sea. 
The links are described as one-quarter of an inch in diameter, 
whatever this may mean. It is evident, however, that the 
chain was not a heavy one and that, being a chain, it was a 
conductor of variable resistance, a condition well known to 
be conducive to destruction in case of the passage of 4 high- 
potential current. The rod was struck. A. few inches of the 
terminal were melted, and of the chain all except three feet 
was dispersed. The important fact here as always, so far as 
yet known, is that no damage was done to the ship by the 
lightning. 

My method of protecting buildings from lightning con- 
sists simply in placing on the building, from its highest to 
its lowest part, a small conductor of variable resistance, so 
as to make sure of its destraction in case the house is struck. 
And I base my confidence in its suceess on the fact that, 
exercising all possible diligence in the search through the 
records of actual cases of lightning stroke, I have not met 
with a case of failure of such a conductor to protect, when by 
accident it has been employed; and, further, I have failed 
to elicit any exceptions by the numerous methods of publi 
cation I have employed. Ge 8 

I employ one or two pounds of copper on a house of the 
ordinary size, and if anyone will take the trouble to calcu- 
late, according to the best data at our disposal, the energy 
dissipated in the evaporation of a pound of copper, he will 
understand how it is that there is none left to do further 
damage. 

Another point which the records bring out, and which has 
been noted by others, is that damage occurs near large masses 
of metal. The small masses of metal, if not in confined 
spaces, burn as harmlessly as gunpowder on a sheeet of 


paper. | N. D..C. Hopass. | 
874 Broadway, New York. 


SPANIARDS are making a good many preparations for the cele- 
bration of the foar-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the 
the New World. In the autumn of the present year, says Nature, 


there will be several exhibitions, in one of which will be shown 


objects relating to the continent of America before the advent of 
Europeans, while another will illustrate the state of civilization 
in the colonizing countries'of the Old World at the time when 
the new continent was discovered. In October the Congress of 
Americanists will meet at Huelva, and will discuss a variety of 


subjects relating to the continent of America and its inhabitants 


400 years ago. In the same month, at Madrid, a Spanish-Portu- 
guese-American Geographical Congress will meet for the discus- 
sion of such questions as relate more particularly to the ‘‘ Iberian- 
American” races, their aptitude for colonization, end the future 
of the Spanish language. 
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COLLECTING GORILLA BRAINS. 


AT A recent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Henry C. Chapman described three 
gorilla brains collected by the Rev. R. H. Nassau, D.D., in 
1890, upon the Ogove River, West Africa. The brains have 
heen presented by him, through Dr. Thos. G. Morton, to 
the academy. Dr. Chapman’s observations upon these 
brains are embodied in a paper now in the course of publi- 
cation in the Academy’s Proceedings. At the close of Dr. 
Chapman’s communication, Dr. Nassau related his exper- 
iences when obtainivg the brains. The appended extracts 
are from two letters written by him to Dr. Morton in 1890, 
in which he tells the story of the two expeditions he made 
to obtain them. The extracts have been made by the kind 
permission of these gentlemen. Jas. EH. Ives. 


TALAGUGA, OGOVE RIVER, 
GABOON AND Corsico MISSION, 
West Arrica, Marcu 7, 1890. 


I made all plans with great forethought as to details; the 
season would be cool and dry, when I could hunt with less 
discomfort; no flooded low grounds; a large proportion of the 
leaves fallin the dry season, leaving the thickets less dense and 
giving better chance for spyinganimals. There are scarcely 
any gorillas in this Talaguga region; I have known of 
but two being killed during the eight years I have been 
here. So I closed my house and went down the seventy 
miles to Kangwe. There I chose a good crew of eight 
young men. Four carboys of chloride of zinc had been 
carefully kept all these years; I took a jugful of it. Not to 
waste my aleohol (in which was to be immersed the brain 
as it should finally go to you), I took along several gallons 
of rum... . Proper receptacles were taken for receiving 
the brains. I took my Winchester and double-barrelled 
gun (suitable for either shot or bullet), and invited with me 
one of our French associates, M. Gacon, a Swiss sharpshooter, 
who had the latest Swiss army breach-loading rifle. For 
the native hunters I took two of the best (very poor at best) 
flint-lock muskets from the Trading House, good for two 
weeks, etc. 

From this point I will copy from my diary written at 
the time. | 

‘¢ Wednesday, July 17, 1889. Rose early and by 9 A.M. 
were at our destination. M. Gacon, after our noon meal, 
impatiently went out to hunt with Ogula. They returned 
having seen signs of gorillas, but not having seen the ani- 
mals themselves. A council was held in the evening with 
the villagers as to time, routes and the art of hunting a 
gorilla. Everybody was sure I should not be in the village 
four days without succeeding; they told wonderful stories 
of the numbers and audacity of the gorillas, that not two 


days passed but that somebody saw them in the gardens.. 


As the garden work is done principally by women, it was 
they who most frequently saw them, sometimes actually 
meeting them in the path and being pursued by males. 
From all their accounts the gorilla is full of the arts and 
tricks of the monkey tribe, quick to read faces. The women 
being unarmed and afraid, the animals were more daring 
to them than to men. But they all said that we white 
people would have nochance of getting so near, that the ani- 
mils would detect our strange odor and fear our white faces. 
They hoped we would kill many, for their gardens were 
devastated by gorillas, pigs, oxen and elephants. Most of 
the men said that though they often saw these animals, they 
were afraid to shoot with their flint-locks that often uncer- 
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tainly flashed in the pan or whose slug-shots were not im- 
mediately fatal; that then they were at the mercy of the 
wounded beasts. They warned us, if we met with a male 
gorilla who dared to face us, not to fire till only a few yards 
distant, and, even then, not to aim at the head, for the ani- 
mal had the art, being acquainted with guns, and all have 
infurmed each other (so the natives believe), of ducking down 
its head at the click of the trigger. We were to aim at the 
abdomen, which from its size could not fail to be injured, 
and the head or chest would probably be pierced by the 
animal’s having ducked its head down to dodge a shot 
aimed, as it supposed, at its head. 

‘“Thursday, July 18. We all went, some fourteen men 
and eight dogs, in the boat to a large island shortly after sun- 
rise. My own crew of six were afraid and I left themin the 
boat, and Ogula described the lie of the land so that they 
were to follow around to another part where we should prob- 
ably emerge. The rest of us entered the thicket, very dense; 
it grows up so wherever there are abandoned plantations. 
The original forest is easily threaded, for the dense foliage of 
the tall trees kills out by its shade the underbrush. But the 
gorillas are looked for mostly in the plantations, old and 
new. But after four hours of search nothing was heard or 
even seen except the tracks of the wild pigs. In the after- 
noon Okendo, whose plantation was on another part of the 
island we had been at, came in frantic haste saying a gorilla 
was just seen by his wife. Wewent. Sure enough, there 
were the pieces of sugar-cane the beast had chewed and spat 
from his mouth, still wet with spittle, and the broken 
branches of cassava marked his exit from the garden. We 
divided into three companies, to the right and left and centre. 
I was in the centre with Osamwamani. M. Gacon went with 
Ogula to the right. Ogula was the only one who saw the 
gorilla, a female; but it disappeared before he could draw 
on it. This stimulated our plans that night for the next 
day’s work. 

‘Friday, July 19. M. Gacon started in a canoe with 
three men at 5 A.M., and I followed an hour later in the boat 
with my crew and four men, the crew as usual awaiting us 
in the boat. We went in the general region of the previous 
afternoon; there were frequent and fresh signs, dung still 
warm. The thicket was impossible to be passed by a human 
being in any other than the too noisy way of cutting with 
the long knives we carried, or by crawling on our bellies 
under the mass. The mass of vines, bushes and, worst of 
all, a grass growing many yards in length whose long, nar- 
row leaves were, on their edges, as sharp as knives. The 
density of this growth above killed out the leaves lower 
down, and the thicket was tunnelled with many passages, 


intersecting and opening out into spaces of a square rod or 


two where might be a clump of trees, and where the animals 
had their sleeping places on the lower branches. You per- 
ceive that even if a gorilla was heard or sighted in such a 
thicket while we were crawling on our bellies, it could get 
away before we could snatch our gun into position, and, if 
the animal should only be wounded, we should be in a very 
ugly place for defending ourselves. The trail became so 
hot we were sure the animal was near. We divided, M. 


Gacon going with Ogula to one side andI and Osamwamani 


to the other. Suddenly we heard the dog Hector barking 
sharply, and shortly after the screams of a baby gorilla. 
The noises did not seem to be more than forty or fifty feet 
from us; we could see nothing. The barking became more 
savage, the screams more agonized, and, as we tore our way 
through the thicket, there was added the angry howl.of a 
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parent gorilla. Everybody took his own way, losing sight 
of each other, following the sounds, along our several radii, 
to the fierce centre. But the bark ceased with a yelp; the 
screams and howl rapidly receded, faster than we could 
follow. I emerged into a small open glade, where stood 
Ogula, M. Gacon and Hector. The dog had come upon a 
mother and child at the foot of a tree in a hollow, which 
was still warm. The mother had fled at first sight, but had 
returned at the screams of the child, which the dog had 
seized. It was just at this moment that M. Gacon and 
Ogula saw them. The mother slapped the dog with her 
hand and the dog dropped the child with a yelp of pain. 
Ogula allowed the precious moment to pass, fearing to kill 
the dog with the slugs of his musket. M. Gacon was in 
his rear and emerged ou the scene just as the mother, who 
had picked up her child, disappeared. He had not a mo- 
ment’s time to get his rifle into position. On our way back 
to the boat we came to a large glade, where evidently there 
must have slept that very night not less than twenty gorillas. 
It was exasperating that we had been only a few hundred 
yards from that spot the afternoon before and that very 
morning. All our hands and faces were cut and bleeding 
by the fearful grass in that frantic rush, and I had hurt my 
knee by a fall overa log. So we rested and mended our- 
selves during the afternoon in the village. 

‘Saturday, July 20. We all rose at three a.m., and, vol- 
unteers and all, went to a new place, where on the previous 
day a large male gorilla had been reported. I did not like 


the plan, I wanted to go to yesterday morning's region; but 


Ogula was overpersuaded by the volunteers. Their plan 
was to form a line across the long point on which the animal 
had been heard on the previous afternoon. We entered the 
forest in the dark of the morning. Iam not accustomed to 
‘such exhausting work before breakfast, and when, after a 
fruitless search, we emerged again. I was provoked to find 
that three old volunteers had changed their minds, had not 
followed us, and were resting comfortably on the sandy 
beach munching peanuts. 

‘*Monday, July 22. M.Gacon went out with the hunters 
to a new place, where a gorilla had been heard on Sabbath, 


but they returned fruitless; M. Gacon had shot a flying 


squirrel. He went out again in the afternoon alone, but saw 
nothing. 

‘‘Tuesday, July 23. Ogula and Osamwamani, ashamed 
over our ill-success, declared I should have a gorilla that very 
day, and went without us before daylight to a distant place. 
They returned in the evening having seen many gorillas, 
some of which had taken refuge in high tree-tops beyond the 
range of their muskets. They regretted not having taken 
us along. We gave up the search for a gorilla. My knee 


was still inflamed and M. Gacon’s enthusiasm waned. We 


could not deny that there were gorillas in abundance, but 
the difficulties in obtaining them were just as obvious ” 
During all these years from 1882 to 1889, while I was pre- 
vented from hunting myself, I had employed a hunter, 
‘Azaze, living at Oranga, about 35 or 40 miles down the river 
from KAngwe, promising him a good reward if he brought 
‘me a dead gorilla in good condition. To get it tome in good 
condition at Kangwe he would have to start immediately 
‘and pull day and night. He brought two carcasses here 
‘while I was away at Talaguga some years ago, and they were 
lost, there being no one here to open a skull carefully. He 
sent a third, a small one, just a year ago. It reached me 
here just as I was starting up to Talaguga. I had actually 
stepped into the boat and in five minutes should have started. 
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later, put it into rum. 
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The messenger had arrived during the night, but had taken | 
his leisure to deliver it. I would have stopped the journey, 
but the carcass was then spoiled, and what I would have 
given a large sum for twenty-four hours earlier I-threw into 
the river as worth nothing. His last effort was eight months 
ago, the week before I went on the hunt to the lake. It 
was a very large old male. Azaze. had made a desperate 
effort to reach here with it safe. He arrived on a Sabbath 
noon. I did not go to the water-side to see it, my principles 
would not allow me to work on it on the Sabbath; but early 
Monday a.m. I got the brain out, but it was then too soft. 


KANGWE MISSION STATION, OGOVE RIVER, 
West Arrica, October, 2, 1890. 


This year in July I went again to another part of the same 
lake, Kangwe, and hired two native Bakele hunters. They 
saw in two days’ hunting both elephants and gorillas, but 
failed to killany. But some Galwa young men, knowing 
my errand, went out on their own account and found five 
gorillas, an old male, three females, and a stout grown lad. 
The place was in sight and gun-sound of the village where I 
was waiting across one of the beautiful bays of the lake. 
The females fled; the old male showed some fight, but fled 
when the lad was shot. The carcass was brought to me still 
warm. I had a carpenter’s back-saw and a chisel, I worked 
with care; but in my anxiety at the last I gave an unfortu- 
nate blow or two and wounded the brain, and much of it 
exuded under the astringing influence of the chloride of zinc; 
also, I had no alcohol and had to use trade rum, and I fear 
that the brain has not been kept by it from decay. A few 
days later, I by a very, very rare chance bought two gorilla 
male children; they were in good condition and tamed. The 
servant in whose care I left them at this place, Kingwe, 
during a few days’ absence neglected them and they were 
attacked by ‘‘driver” ants the night of the day before my 
return. Onesurvived twelve and the other forty-eight hours. 
Their cries for help had been disregarded, and when I dis- 
covered them they could only moan. I combed thousands 
of ants off of them. That servant of mine had also neglected 
to feed them, and they were partly starved before the ants 
attacked them. The second of these I finally killed, seeing 
it was dying; and, working very carefully with the chisel, . 
using no mallet, loosened the brain without injuring the 
membranes. I was afraid to work down toward the base of 
the brain, so I left it adhering and sawed away the face so 
as to make the mass small enough to enter the jar. I en- 
veloped it and also the first brain in separate muslin bags so 
that they should not abrade each other. 

That attack by driver ants was made at this house, Kan- 
gwe; and one of the little fellows, the one that I finally 
killed, was still living next day when I started up river by 
my boat to my Talaguga home, 70 miles, a four days’ journey. 


‘It died at night at my first camp on a sand-bar in the river, » 


and I did the work at midnight by torch-light. I put the 
brain in the chloride, and on arrival at my house three days 
R. H. Nassav. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


IN connection with the celebration of the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus, the Italian Botanical 
Society, says Nature, invites the attendance of botanists of all 
countries at a Botanical International Congress, to be held at 
Genoa, from the 4th tothe 11th of September. In addition to 
the meeting for scientific purposes, there will be excursions on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and in the Maritime Alps; and 
during the same time will also take place the inauguration of the 
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new Botanical Institute built and presented to the University of 
Genoa by the munificence of Mr. Thomas Hanbury, of La Mor- 
tola, and the opening of an Exhibition of Horticulture. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Professor Penzig of the 
University of Genoa. 


—In the Annual Report for 1892 of the Berlin branch of the 
German Meteorological Society, Professor G. Hellmann gives an 
account of his continued experiments, which are summarized in 
Nature, on the effects of exposure on rainfall records, and on the 
determination of the distance apart. that rain-gauges should be 
erected in order to obtain an accurate account of the rainfall of 
any district. Simple as the question appears, the experiments, 
which have been carried on for seven years, have not sufficed to 
give a definite answer. Very considerable differences are found 
in the amounts recorded at stations comparatively close to each 
other. This result is partly owing to the effect of wind, especially 
in the case of snow. 
clusions derived from the.experiments: (1) The more a rain- 
gauge is exposed to the wind, under otherwise similar circum- 
stances, the less rainfall it records, and the higher a gauge is 
placed above the ground, the less rain it catches, as the disturb- 
ing influence of the wind is greater than on the surface of the 
ground. But if protected from the wind, a gauge will give use- 
ful results in an elevated position. The usual instructions to 
erect the gauge as openly as possible are therefore incorrect. (2) 
Even in a flat country, differences of 5 per cent occur in different 


months, at stations a quarter of a mile apart; in stormy weather, 


especially during thunderstorms, the difference may amount to 
100 per cent. The amounts recorded at neighboring stations 
agree better together in spring and autumn, and also in relatively 
wet years. Further experiments are needed, if possible by means 
of anemometers erected at the same level as the rain-gauges, to 
determine more accurately the effect of wind on both rainfall and 
snow. 


— Ata meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, April 2, 
Mr. W. 8. Auchincloss read a paper on Yearly Tides. In this 
paper the author stated that he proposed to show that confined 
bodies of fresh water are subject to yearly tides of greater or less 
magnitude, depending upon the nature of the basin or upon the 
strata to which they are confined, and upon the effect of evap- 
oration if in an open basin. In March, 1885, he had occasion to 
sink a well near Bryn Mawr, Pa. Natural anxiety as to the per- 
manence of the supply led him to observe the depth of the water 
at intervals of about ten days. 
water was receding. In 1886 there was a gratifying rise of the 
surface and a total gain of 12 feet. His curiosity was aroused 


and he determined to study the law, if such a law existed, of 


this ebb and flow. These observations have been continued dur- 
ing the past seven years. He found that in normal years the 
surface of the water reaches its lowest level in December, rises 
until Jume, and descends during the autumn. An examination 
of the amount of the rainfall shows that while the amount of 
rainfall was as great or greater during the last half of the yearas 
during the first, the level of the water in the well continually 
lowered. Atmospheric temperature had practically no effect, 
as the temperature of the water in the well is practically constant 
all the year round. The depth of the well prevented evaporation 
from its surface from having any effect. The author believes 
that the true cause is the result of the influences of gravity and 
of the sun’s attraction at different seasons of the year. When 
the sun reaches its furthest point south of the equator, gravity 
exerts its maximum influence on the waters of the northern 
hemisphere. The waters of the earth will be drawn into the 
minutest crevices and the surfaces lowered, but in June they will, 
in a measure, be released, and, under the influence of adhesion 
and friction, will be held at a higher level than during any other 
season of the year. Data obtained from the Government records, 


showing the depth of water in the Great Lakes, show that 


there is a similar rise and fall, the range of yearly ebb and flow 
being from 12 to 15 inches in our northern lakes. So far as we 
are aware, no data exist for the small lakes. More extended re- 
search will, we believe, secure as complete a recognition of yearly 
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_ National Academy of Sciences were as follows: 
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tides as physical geography has always accorded to the phenom- 
enon of daily tides. The author presented two diagrams, one of 
which showed the rise and fall of the water in the well covering 
a period of seven years, and also the northing and southing of the 
sun for the same period. 


—In February, 1890, a grant was made by the Royal Society 
for the purpose of supplying the Ben Nevis Observatory with 
apparatus for counting the number of dust-particles in the air. 
Two instruments, one portable and another of larger dimensions, 
were made after designs by Mr. Aitken. With the latter observa- 
tions may be made at any time, except when the wind, blowing 
from the south-west, pollutes the air above the inlet pipes with 
smoke from the observatory and hotel. Since February, 1891, 
observations have been made every third hour. Some of the re- 
sults are given, and their bearing discussed, by Mr. Angus Rankin 
in the Journal of the Scottish Meteor. Soc., Third Series, No. viii. 
It may be stated that a number of particles under 100 in a cubic 
centimeter of air is phenomenally small, and a number over 4,000 
phenomenally large. The highest number was 14,400, which was 
counted in April, 1891. The particles are most numerous during 
March, April and May, when easterly and south-easterly winds 
are prevalent both at sea-level and on the summit of the moun- 
tain. On the other hand, when the winds on Ben Nevis blow 
from the north-west, north, or east, their directions diverge most 
from those of sea-level winds, and then the dust-particles are 
most scarce. Hourly observations were made only on four days, 
but the three-hourly means show the general trend of the daily 
curve. The means for the three months, March to May, show a 
minimum, 526, at 4 hours, and a maximum, 1,438, at 16 hours, 
the absolute mean for the three months being 854. The varia- 


_ tions‘seem to be due to the movements of the first, or lowest, 


cloud stratum. In the morning this stratum lies below the sum- 
mit of Ben Nevis, but towards noon rises and envelopes the top, 
hovers above it in the afternoon, and sinks to its original position 
about midnight. Several points remain to be cleared up. Ap- 
parently only the free dust-particles are counted, and few, if any, 
of those on which moisture has condensed to form visible fog; 
all the lowest values have been recorded when a thin mist envel- 
oped the top. These observations will be of great service in the 
study of clouds—their forms, heights, and motions. The bearing 
of dust on the humidity of the air is also an important point; at 
present the humidity of the Ben Nevis atmosphere is very little 
understood. 


— The papers entered to be read at the April meeting of the 
An American 
Maar, by G. K. Gilbert; The Form and Efficiency of the Iced Bar 
Base Apparatus of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
by R. 8. Woodward (introduced by T. C. Mendenhall); On Atmos- 
pheric Radiation of Heat in Meteorology, by C. Abbe; On the De- 
flecting Forces that Produce the Diurnal Variation of the Normak 
Terrestrial Magnetic Field, by F. H. Bigelow (introduced by C. 
Abbe); Abstract of Results from the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Magnetic Observatory at Los Angeles, Cal., 1882-1889, 
Part JII., Differential Measures of the Horizontal Component of 
the Magnetic Force, by C. A. Schott; On the Anatomy and Sys- 
tematic Position of the Mecoptera, by A.S. Packard; On the Laws. 
of the Variation of Latitude, by S. C. Chandler; On the Causes of 
Variations of Period in the Variable Stars, by S, C. Chandler; On 
the Force of Gravity at Washington, by T. C. Mendenhall; On the | 
Recent Variations of Latitude at Washington, by T. C. Menden- 
hall; On the Acoustic Properties of Aluminum, with Experimental. 
Illustrations, by A. M. Mayer; Disruption of the Silver Haloid 
Molecule by Mechanical Force, by M. Carey Lea (introduced by 
G. F. Barker); On the Homologies of the Cranial Arches of the 
Reptilia, by E. D. Cope; On the Osteology of the Genus Anniella, 
by E. D. Cope; The Astronomical, Geodetic, and Electric Conse- 
quences of Tidal Strains within an Elastic Terrestrial Spheroid,, 
by C. Abbe; Asiatic Influences in Europe, by E. S. Morse; Exhi- 
bition of Chladni’s Acoustic Figures Transferred to Paper without. 
Distortion, by A. M. Mayer; On Electrical Discharges Through. 
Poor Vacua, and on Coronoidal Discharges, by M. I. Pupin (intro- 
duced by T. C. Mendenhall) ; Biographical Memoir of William. 
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Ferrel, by C. Abbe; A Definition of Institutions, by J. W. Powell; 
Biographical Memoir of J. Homer Lane, by C. Abbe; The Parti- 
tion of the North American Realm, by Theodore Gill; Exhibition 


of Teeth of a Gigantic Bear, Probably an Extinct Species, Found | 


in Ancient Mounds in Ohio, by F. W. Putnam; A Means of Measur- 
ing the Difference Between the Tidal Change in the Direction of 
the Plumb Line and ‘the Tidal Deflection of the Earth’s Crust, A 
Posthumous Paper by J. Homer Lane, read by C. Abbe. 


—Mr. Timothy Hopkins has made provision for the endowment | 


and maintenance of the seaside laboratory at Pacific Grove, 
recently established under the auspices of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. It is intended to make this a place for origi- 
nal investigation of the habits, life-history, structure and develop- 
ment of marine animals and plants and to carry on work here 
similar to that which is done at the acquarium at Naples. The 
Hopkins Laboratory will be under the general direction of Pro- 
fessors Gilbert, Jenkins, and Campbell. It will be open during 
the summer vacation, and its facilities will be at the disposal of 
persons wishing to carry on original investigations in biology, as 
well as of students and teachers interested in that line of sub- 
jects. It will be fully provided with aquaria, while microscopes, 
microtomes and other instruments necessary for investigations 
will be taken from the laboratories of the University. | 


— At a meeting of the Epidemiological Society (LanceZ, Feb. 29, 
1892) Dr. Pringle quoted a remarkable passage from an ancient 
Hindu work, which showed that true vaccination was known and 
practised in India centuries before the birth of Jenner: ‘* The 
small-pox produced from the udder of the cow will be of the same 
mild nature as the original disease. . . . The pock should be of 
a good color, filled with a clear liquid, and surrounded by a circle 
of red. . . . There will be only slight fever of one, two, or three 
days, but no fear need be entertained of small-pox so long as life 
endures.” Pasteur’s attenuation of virus by successive cultures 
has been applied in India for hundreds of years to inoculations 
with variolous lymph, which the document in question directed 
to be taken from ‘‘the most favorable cases,” and he has seen 
series of such selected inoculations in which there was no general 


eruption, and the local phenomena were scarcely distinguishable © 


from those of vaccination. 


— In a paper, in the April number of the Botanical Gazette, on 
‘¢Some Fungi Common to Wild and Cultivated Plants,” Byron D. 
Halsted, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J., says: ‘‘It has 
been shown by means of a long series of examples that the evil 
influences of wild plants may act at long range. It is not neces- 
sary that their roots and those of the cultivated plants should 
cross each other’s paths in the soil or that their branches should 
interlock and overshadow one another in a deadly embrace. There 
is a more subtle bad influence than gross thieving or clutching by 
the throat. It is more in the nature of a poison that is sent out 


upon the air to be breathed in by the innocent wherever they may | 


unwittingly meet the unseen but deadly germs. Crowding of 
plants is bad, rank growth of weeds is worse, but the most fatal 
of all influences is that unseen group that steal away the health 
of the plants which lack nothing for room and enjoy high and 
thorough culture. After all it is the host of enemies that swarm 
from the plants outside the garden fence that try the patience of 
the husbandman. He has learned the methods of remedying the 
others, but the floating spores defy his keenest eyesight to discern 
and baffle his ingenuity to combat. The ways of the fungi are, 
however, being slowly and laboriously revealed by the microscope 
and conquered by the spraying pump. The former assists the 
latter, which as yet blindly fires effective ‘‘small shot” into the 
enemies’ ranks. Proper seeding, fertilizing, and weeding will do 
much to assist in warding off the deleterious influences of fun- 
gous enemies; for healthy plants, while not proof against their 
attacks, are less liable to be overcome by them. Let therefore 
everything be done that is possible before the last resort comes 


and then the fungicide will have the greatest effect and yield the - 


most returns, If so much of the smut, rust, mildew, mold, rot, 
and blight of our cultivated plants is propagated by the wild 
plants hard by, it may be wise for every crop-grower to pay atten- 
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He cannot build 
it high enough to shut out the spores, but he can do much to di- 
minish the number of these spores. Having done this, he can. 
take up the spraying pump with a brighter hope of future success. 
There was a carcass, so to speak, in the pasture and he went out 
and buried it. Fungi are the basis of contagion and they infect 
at long range by means of their myriads of invisible spores. To 
learn of their ways and find better methods of resisting them make 
the burden of many a station botanist’s labor to-day.” 


— Atthe Washington meeting, Thursday, April 21, of the Nation- 


al Academy of Sciences Dr. Karl Barus, Professor Samuel F. Em- 


mons and Mr. M. Carey Lea were elected members of the academy. 
Dr. Barus is connected with the United States geological survey, 
Professor Emmons is also con- 


nected with the geological survey and is a geologist. Mr. Lea is 
a Philadelphian, and is famous as a photographic chemist. The 
academy elected four foreign associate members. They were 


Professor Hugo Gylden of Upsala, Sweden; Professor Carl 
Weierstross of Berlin, Germany; Professor August Kekule of 
Bonn, Germany; and Professor E. Du Bois Reymond of Berlin, 
Germany. 


— ‘*On the Track of Columbus,” a paper by Horatio J. Perry, 
is one of the features of the May New England Magazine. 


— Professor N. S. Shaler, whose articles in Scribner’s, on ‘‘ The 
Surface of the Earth” and ‘ Nature and Man in America,” have 
done so much to make clear the practical features of geology and 
geography, begins in the May number of that periodical a group 
of four articles on Sea and Land, in which he will discuss Sea- 
Beaches, The Depths of the Sea, and Icebergs. 


—Some time ago Public Opinion, the eclectic journal of Wash- 
ington and New York, offered $300 in cash prizes for the best 
three essays on the question ‘“‘ What, if any, changes in existing 
plans are necessary to secure an equitable distribution of the 
burden of taxation for the support of the National, State, and 
Municipal Governments?” The competition has attracted much 
interest, and the committee, consisting of Hon. Josiah P. Quincy 
of Boston, Hon. Jno. A. Price, Chairman National Board of Trade, 
and Mr. W. H. Page, Editor of The Forum, have just awarded. 
the first prize to Mr. Walter E. Weyl of Philadelphia; the second 
to Mr. Robert Luce, editor of The Writer, Boston; and the third 


to Mr. Bolton Hall of New York. The successful essays will be 


published in Public Opinion of April 28. 


— ‘‘French Schools through American Eyes » is a report to the 


New York State Department of Public Instruction by J. Russell 


Parsons, Jr., the same gentleman who not long ago made a similar 
report on the German schools. Mr. Parsons remarks in his preface 
that ‘‘the belief that everything American is perfect constitutes a 
false form of patriotism which seems to be growing in this coun- 
try;” but he maintains that in educational matters we have much 
to learn from foreigners. France, he thinks, has during the past 
twenty years made great advances in primary education, and now 
has some of the best public schools in the world. These schools © 
he describes at considerable length, treating of their legal status 
and obligations, their organization, the method of selecting teach- 
ers, the methods of inspection, the courses of study, and many 
other aspects of the complex subject. His liberal use of statistics 
and the dryness of style characteristic of government publications 
make his book rather dull reading except to those especially inter- 


ested in its theme; but to such persons it will convey much useful 


information. The most interesting part of it to the general 


reader is that which describes the courses of study in the various 


schools. The object sought by the French authorities is to teach 
those subjects that every person ought to know and to teach them 

in the most thorough manner possible. Moral education, too, re- | 
ceives special attention, and is so conducted as not to interfere in 

any way with the religious beliefs of either the children or their 

parents. Mr. Parsons gives tables showing the courses of instruc- 

tion in several of the schools, which, however, we have not space 

to summarize. The book is published by C. W. Bardeen of Syra- 

cuse, N.Y. 
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THE DETECTION OF ARTIFICIAL (IMITATION) 
GEMS. 


In most works on gems much stress is laid upon ‘‘ hard- 
ness” as a means of distinguishing real from artificial 
** stones.” Having had occasion during the past two years 
to examine several emeralds, rubies, etc., as to their gen- 
uineness, I have come to the conclusion that this property — 
which is, as everyone knows, of great assistance in the de- 
termination of uncut minerals — is of very little value in the 
examination of cut and polished gems, inasmuch as cutting 
a stone renders its surface much softer — in some cases re- 
ducing the hardness by over one-tenth —so that it can be 
*‘scratched ” by minerals considerably lower in the scale of 
hardness than itself in its natural condition. On the other 
hand, many artificial gems will scratch ordinary window- 
glass quite readily, and have a hardness nearly equal to that 
of quartz, although it is popularly believed that if a ‘‘dia- 
mond” scratch glass it must be real. 

Polishing the surface of a stone also necessarily affects its 
specific gravity, especially if the specimen be of small size, 
as is the case with most gems. Specific gravity as a means 
of detecting false gems is also rendered practically valueless 
by reason of the fact that special care is often taken in the 
manufacture of these articles to make them have specific 
gravities as nearly like the natural species which they are in- 
tended to imitate as possible. 

Gems being usually much facetted, an examination of their 
optical properties becomes difficult and is of very little use 
in their practical determination. | 

Many gems are thought by their owners to be genuine on 
account of their having been in the possession of themselves 
or families as heirlooms for many years. Age in this case 
is no criterion as to value, as it is well known that the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks were well versed in the man- 
ufacture of artificial stones. 
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The grand and really only reliable test, it seems to me, as 
to the genuineness or otherwise of a gem — in case we do 
not wish to totally destroy the specimen — is an examination 
of its fusibility. Artificial diamonds, emeralds, etc., if held 
in the border of the flame of a spirit-lamp or Bunsen burner 
soon become rounded on their edges, their fusibilities being 
generally considerably under three, according to von Kobell’s 
scale of the fusibilities of minerals. The real stones, dia- 
monds, etc., with tie exception of the garnet, are practically 
infusible, G 

Great care should be taken in the examination of the fusi- 
bility of a gem, as, if the latter be genuine, it may, unless 
heated gradually and carefully, crack and fly to pieces on 
exposure to a high temperature. Moreover, some gems will 
change color if heated too highly. W. G. MILLER. 


University of Toronto. 


THE SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF THE DIPTERA. 


HavIinG been a student of the Diptera for two years, I have 
come to the conclusion that the order is entitled to the dis- 
tinction of being, as a whole, more highly specialized than 
any other. Entomologists who have attempted a general 
classification of insects have almost uniformly regarded the 
Hymenoptera as the highest order, placing the Lepidoptera 
second, and the Diptera third. The only exception in Amer- 
ica, I believe, is Professor Hyatt, who, in a recent book 
(‘‘ Insecta,” by Alpheus Hyatt and J. N. Arms), has placed 
the Diptera at the head of the class, with the Hymenoptera 
second, and the Lepidoptera third. His argument for this 
arrangement is brief and forcible. The main features may 
be summarized as follows: — 

The essential question which settles the rank of any insect: 
is, How far does it deviate in structure, and through what 
line of descent has it developed, from its Thysanuriform an- 
cestors? To introduce the subject of instinct or of useful- 
ness to man is to confuse our ideas, for we cannot translate 
the data furnished by such a criterion into terms of the other 
standard. Applying this principle, he takes the following 
features of Diptera to show that they possess a degree of 
specialization surpassing any other order: — 

1. Larval structure: ‘‘ The young of even the generalized 
forms of Diptera are, as a whole, farther removed from the 
Thysanuriform type than those of any other group. The 
secondary larval form, which in the case of the Diptera is 
always footless and often an almost headless maggot, has 
complete possession of the younger stages. As Friedrich 
Brauer has pointed out, the general absence in the larve of 
Diptera of the thoracic legs, even although living in situa- 
tions that seem to demand their development, shows that 
they must have inherited this peculiarity from an ancestral 
form whose larva had lost them. This comparative inflexi- 
bility of the larvai stage is sufficient of itself to show that 
there is now a wide gap between the existing Diptera and all 
other orders of insects, and that this chasm is not closed by | 
the resemblances of the parts in the adult to those of the 
Lepidoptera or isolated forms in other orders” (pp. 273, 274). 

2. The presence of but two wings: ‘The tendency to the 
enlargement of one pair of wings, like the tendency to the 
enlargement of certain pairs of thoracic legs and the reduc- 
tion of other pairs, or a change in their structure and func- 
tion, so that the insect makes a departure from the conven- 
tional normal type of four equal membranous wings and six 
equal-jointed legs, is everywhere an index of specialization ” 
(p. 274). 
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8. The mouth parts are developed for sucking only. 

4, The attachment of the abdomen to the thorax in some 
flies shows that they once possessed a pedunculated abdomen, 
‘similar to that of Hymenoptera (p. 251). 

Of these features, the first is the most weighty. Had not 
its importance been overlooked, the order could never have 
been thought inferior to the Lepidoptera, of which the mem- 
bers have while larvz thoracic legs and usually abdominal 
‘ones also. Among the Hymenoptera, the Tenthredinidz 
have thoracic legs and even more numerous abdominal ones 
than the Lepidoptera. The Uroceride also have rudimen- 
tary thoracic legs, although the larvee are borers in wood. 

The second and third arguments are essentially one in 
principle. In the lower winged insects, we find both pairs 
of wings of equal size and importance. The Hymenoptera 
show a condition in which the hind wings are much smaller 
and so of less use. Now, why do not the Diptera represent 

the extreme of this series? The question is not whether two 
pairs of wings or one pair are in themselves ‘“‘ higher;” it is 
rather, Which type shows the greater departure from the 
forms universally acknowledged as ancestral? So regarding 
the mouth development: If the mandibular mouth of Thy- 
sanura, Odonata, etc., be admitted as representing the ances- 


tral form, then surely the mouth combining mandibular and 


suctorial apparatus is intermediate, and that with only suc- 
torial organs is the ultimate degree of specialization. The 
recent researches of Dr. John B. Smith (Trans. Am. Ent. 
Soc., XVII.) show that true mandibles are almost never 
present in Diptera (he found them only in Simulium). Al- 
though his conclusions in this respect, as well as in regard 
to the homologies of the dipterous mouth in general, are 
widely different from those of earlier investigators, they are 
probably correct. In summing up, he says (p. 389), ‘‘ The 


development required is simply a further development of the 


line started in the Hymenoptera.” 

An argument that strongly reinforces the first one above 
is found in the fact that the embryo in Diptera, at least in 
the higher forms, does not develop any traces of legs, differ- 
‘ing in this respect from even the highest Hymenoptera, which 
first develop the legs and then reabsorb them before hatching 
(Psyche, June, 1891, p. 98). 

The subject of mimicry also throws some light on these 

orelations. As is well known, the Diptera afford many in- 
teresting cases of mimicry, and it is important to our theory 
to notice that they generally imitate the Hymenoptera, es- 
pecially the very highest forms, such as wasps, humble-bees, 
‘and even honey-bees. One of the most widespread of all 
species, Hristalis tenax Linn., is such a good imitation of 
the honey-bee as to deceive the very elect. One of my stu- 
dents, an enthusiastic collector and well acquainted with this 
case of mimicry, once grasped a bee in his hand, under the 
impression that he was capturing one of these flies. Now, 
on any theory, we must admit that these species of flies are 
of more recent origin than the species which they mimic. 
Most of these imitative flies belong to the family Syrphide, 
which is considered to be one of the oldest of the group 
Cyclorrhapha, comprising the higher flies. 

The Diptera, as a whole, are wonderfully rich in peculiar 
modifications of structure. In almost any organ the variety 
of forms exceeds that of any other order. Even the antennze 
of beetles do not surpass, if they equal, those of flies in this 
vespect. The wings are far more variable in venation than 
those of any other order. The variety and complexity of 
organs for grasping the female are almost beyond belief to 
one who has not seen them. 
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The one thing which has prevented the recognition of the 
real rank of the Diptera is a lingering notion that specializa- 
tion by reduction really brings an insect down to a lower 
position in the scale. The word ‘‘high” suggests the idea 
of ‘‘complete,” or “perfect,” or ‘‘typical.” If Professor 
Hyatt’s test were to exclude every other, as it ought to, there 
could scarcely be any further disagreement on the question 


of the highest order. 


The line of argument here suggested points to the Pupi- 
para as the highest of all insects; nor would I in the least 
seek to evade the conclusion. Of the group, I have seen 
only the Hippoboscidee; among these the sheep tick, Melo- 
phagus ovinus Linn, appears to deserve the highest rank. 

J. M. ALDRICH. 


DEBLOOMING MINERAL OILS. 


It is a common practice with dealers in mineral lubricating 
oils and what are known as wool-stock and neutral oils to 
add certain chemicals to these oils to destroy the bluish fluor- 
escence or ‘‘bloom.” The bloom on ordinary refined kero- 
sene is very noticeable, while paraffin oil, i.e., oil that has 
been distilled from petroleum tar, or residuum, is intensely 
blue. A good way to see the bloom of an oil is to view it 
through the ordinary four-ounce sample bottle. These bot- 
tles are made with straight sides and of white glass. A 
test-tube answers very well. The bottle should be held i in 
front of a window and viewed through the bottom. 

If a drop of oil be put on a piece of black glass, or on a 
piece of window-glass painted black on the bottom, the bloom 
will show even when the oil appears bloomless in the bottle. 
The bloom of oils may be destroyed or masked by nitric acid, 
nitro-benzol, di-nitro-naphthalene, and some other nitro- 
compounds. The use of nitric acid, of course, destroys the 
oil for lubricating purposes. 

The di-nitro-naphthalene of commerce is a very efficient 
deblooming agent. I found, however, that if this material 
be washed in hot water until the free acid and free nitro- 
benzol (?) be washed out, it loses its deblooming properties.. 

A small percentage of oil of myrbane added to wool-oil or 
At 


oil, and gives it the odor of benzol. 

The usual practice is to add a quantity of di-nitro-naphtha- 
lene to a portion of the oil to be treated, warming it gently 
meanwhile, and then, when the oil is about to be sold, to 
add this strong solution to the bulk of the oil. This is done 
because the nitro compound is liable to crystallize out in the 
cold, and also to stain. yellow the containing vessel and to 
darken the oil on standing. 

If a bright piece of steel be put into oil containing much 
di-nitro-naphthalene the steel becomes corroded. It will be 
readily seen that such oil is unfit for lubricating purposes. 
If the oil be filtered while cold, fine crystals of di-nitro-naph- 
thalene will collect on the filter, and at the same time the 
filter is stained yellow. The bloom reappears in the filtered 


oil, showing that the bloom was only covered up and not 


destroyed. | 
The only safe and proper way to bleach and debloom oil 
is to expose it to the sun and air for a long time — two or 
three weeks or so— depending on the weather. By this 
method no deleterious substances are added to the oil, while 
at the same time it is rendered sweeter in odor and the 
‘* body” is somewhat increased. The bleacher consists of a 
shallow tank, sometimes covered with glass, but more gen- 
erally exposed to the sun and rain. Into these tanks a few 
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inches of water is run, and on top of this the oil, Any im- 
purities settle to the bottom of the water, and are left when 
the oil is drawn off. In some of the larger refineries these 
bleachers literally cover acres of ground. The great objec- 
tion to this method of bleaching is the length of time occu- 
pied and the immense space taken up bv the bleachers. 

It may be asked, What is the object of deblooming oils ? 
So far as I can learn the only object is that they may be 
used to adulterate the more expensive animal and vegetable 
oils, such as lard, tallow, linseed, and cottonseed oils. 

A mixture of lard oil, 75 per cent at 50 cents a gallon, and 
debloomed neutral oil, 25 per cent at 13 cents a gallon, will 
pass for pure lard-oil with anyone but an expert. This fraud 
may be detected by the lower flashing and burning points of 
the mixture and by the change in specific gravity from that 
of pure lard oil. The tests mentioned above may also be ap- 
plied. D. T. MARSHALL, 

‘Boston, Mags., April 21. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
[Edited by George A. Hill.] 
Winnecke’s Periodic Comet. 


In No. 3,083 of the Astronomische Nachrichten Dr. 
Haerdtl of Vienna publishes corrected elements for Win- 
necke’s periodic comet, and also an ephemeris extending into 
next September. The comet will reach perihelion on July 
1, be the nearest to the earth on July 9, when it will be cnly 
11 million miles from the earth and attain a brightness 140 


times that it had when found by Dr. Spetalerou March 18 - 


last. The comet at the date of discovery was 72 million 
miles from the earth. The epoch of the ephemeris is for 
Berlin midnight. | 


R.A. Dec. 
h m_  s 7 : 
April 30 11 34 28 + 44 2 
May 1 32 42 44. 8 
9 B81 4 44 18 
3 29 27 44 18 
4 27 52 44. 29 
5 26 20 44 96 
6 24 49 44 29 
7 93 11 44 31 
8 21 52 44 38 
9 20 27 44 34 
10 19 8 44 35 
11 17 41 44 36 
12 16 «2 44 36 
3 15 8 44 35 
14 13 46 44 84 
15 12 18 44 33 
16 1i 11 16 + 44 81 


Comet Swift. 


The following is a continuation of the ephemeris for 
comet Swift. 
ing one, as the computations made seem to point to the fact 
that it is moving in a hyperbolic orbit. The observations 
at the present time do not extend over a sufficient interval 
to be absolutely sure of this statement, but as the comet is a 
bright one, it will probably give us a long series, when the 
question can be definitely settled. We have so few positive 
cases of comets moving in hyperbolic orbits that this one 
will receive at the hands of computers a very thorough dis- 
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This comet may prove to be a very interest- 
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cussion. The Rev. G. M. Searle, director of the Observa- 
tory of the Catholic University at Washington, has com- 
puted both hyperbolic and parabolic orbits for this comet. | 
The difference between computation and observation for the 
middle places in the hyperbolic orbit is zero, while in the 
parabolic orbit it is + 15” in longitude and + 7” in latitude. 
The following is a continuation of the ephemeris published 
in No. 481 of Sczence. 


. Dec 

hme =~°s . 
May 8 22 58 10 + 25 28 
9 55 «58 26 «6 
10 22 58 45 26 42 
11 23 1 380 97 18 
12: 4 18 27 «+453 
13 6 55 98 28 
14 9 35 299 2 
15 12 14 29 35 
16 14 51 30 7 
17 17 27 30 39 
18 23 20 1. + 81 il 


Comet Denning. 


The following is an ephemeris for comet Denning. The 
epoch is for Berlin midnight: 


BAL Dec 

hm 8s ° 
May 8 8 li 48 + 55 11 
9 15 28 —  §4 57 
10 18 54 | 54. 42 
11 22 22 54 27 
12 25 46 54 12. 
13 29 = «7 53 BT 
14 —6B2 C4 53 42 
15 35 388 53 27 
16 38 48 53 «12 
17 4i 55 52 57 
18 3 44 58 + 52 41 


MR. PETRIE’S DISCOVERIES AT TEL-EL-AMARNA, 


ONLY recently the news reached us of the discovery by the 
Direction of Exploration in Egypt of the tomb of King Amen- 
hotep IV. (Khu-n-aten) at Tel-el-Amarna; and now, from an- 
other quarter, we hear of further important discoveries in 
the same locality. 

The labors of Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, who has been 
working all winter at the excavation of the royal palace of 
Khu-n-aten, have been rewarded by a most unexpected find,. 
one, indeed, that is unparalleled in the history of archzeology. 
Lying on the ground, tossed in a corner among spoilt blocks. 
of rough granite ‘‘ Ushabtis,” discarded by the artisans who 
had prepared the king’s sepulchral furniture, lay the plaster 
cast, the mask, of the dead man himself, evidently taken 
immediately after his death by the sculptors employed to- 
earve his statues. Itis in an almost perfect state of pre- 
servation. 

This extraordinary relic of one of the most interesting 
figures of antiquity lends unforseen support to the view of 
the monarch’s character suggested in my last article. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Petrie, the face thus revealed, as it were, in 
the flesh, ‘‘is full of character. There is no trace of passion 
in it, but a philosophical calm, with great obstinacy and im- 
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practicability. He was no fanatic, but rather a high-bred 
theorist and reformer” How vividly clear do such facts as 
these make the remote past appear; and what deep meaning 
they lend to the words of that greatest of word-painters, 
Ernest Renan: ‘‘A giant even placed on the confines of a 
picture still remains a giant.” 

The palace has been exhumed and the pavements — beauti- 
fully frescoed with tanks and fishes, birds and lotus plants, 
and almost unique in their style — have come to light; also 
inlaid walls and splendid columns inscribed with scenes and 
capped wilh eapitals imitating ‘‘ gigantic jewelry.” Their 
surface was encrusted with brilliant glazes, and the ridges 
between these were gilt, so that they resembled gems set in 
gold, the effect thus produced reminding the explorers of the 
‘*net-work” of the ‘‘ Temple of Solomon.” | 

Mr. Petrie was also fortunate enough to come across smaller 
objects, which have thrown light upon the history of the 
period. In aneighboring quarry he found the name of Queen 
Thii, the mother of Khu-n-aten, unaccompanied by that of a 
king. This fact has given him good ground for the suggestion 
that she may have governed alone during the minority of her 
son, who, to all appearances, was only married in the fifth 
year of his reign, his first child having been born in his sixth 
year. In the fifth year of his reign the king was still called 
Amenhotep, as shown in a papyrus found at Gurob, but in 
his sixth year he appears at Tel-el-amarna as Khu-n-aten; so 
that the great schism which led to the final rupture between 
himself and the Theban priesthood must have occurred be- 
tween those two dates. 

Moreover, Mr. Petrie has in his possession a scarab on 
which Amenhotep is represented in adoration before Aten, 
the name of Amen having been subsequently erased. This 
scarab finally settles the question, so often raised, of the 
identity of the man who bore both names. 

Relics of the successors of Khu-n-aten — Ra-Saa-Ka-Khepru, 
Tut-Ankh-Amen, Ai — were also recovered at Tel-el-amarna, 
showing them to have resided there after him; and even 
Hor-em-heb left a block of sculpture inscribed with his 
‘‘cartouche” in the temple of Aten, probably in the early 


part of his reign and before his compromise with the con- 
servative Theban party. After that time the site was ap-| 


parently abandoned and no traces remain of further occu- 
pation. 

The cuneiform tablets discovered in 1887 were all in store- 
rooms outside the palace, near the house of the Babylonian 
scribe, which Mr. Petrie identified by ancing the ‘‘ waste 
pieces of his spoilt tablets in rubbish holes.” 

A large quantity of AUgean pottery similar to the Mykensze 
and Ialysos type was found, of even greater variety of form 
than that recovered at Gurob. And this as well as the natu- 
ralistic character of the frescoes, which Mr. Petrie compares 
with those of Tiryns and with the gold cups of Vaphio, and 
the geometrical patterns that decorate some of the columns, 
which in his opinion closely approach the art of the Mykenze 
period, are highly suggestive of Greek intercourse and in- 
fiuence. 

The court of Khu-n-aten, in the fifteenth century B.C., 
must have been a remarkable one. Under the quickening 
influence of a great mind the foreign conquests of the war- 
like monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty seem to have been 
made to yield the richest fruits of peace. A wide-spread in- 
tercourse had been established among nations; Phoenicians, 
Syrians and Mesopotamians, Greeks and Mediterranean 
Islanders are revealed to us as having come into the Nile 
valley, bringing along with their commerce their arts, their 
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industries, and various indirect influences. No wonder that 
the priests of Amon saw with dread and aversion the influx: 
of foreigners who, encouraged by the evident cosmopolitanism 
of their king, bid fair to revolutionize the ancient traditions 
of their venerable land and to remove the narrow boundaries. 
of Egyptian conservatism. — S. Y. STEVENSON. 


THE ROLLING OF SHIPS.’ | 


OnE fact that often strikes the thoughtful traveller by sea 
is that, notwithstanding the great and numerous improve- 


ments of recent years which have made life on shipboard 


pleasant and luxurious, little or nothing has been done to: 
steady a vessel when she meets with waves that set her roll- 
ing heavily from side to side. The tendency seems to be 
rather in the direction of increased than of diminished rolling ; 
for the steadying influence of sails, which makes the motion 
so easy and agreeable in a sailing ship, is fast. disappearing 
in large steamers. Masts and sails add appreciably to the 
resistance of large fast steamers; so they have been cut down 
in size year by year till such fragments of sail as still remain 
are so small compared with the size of the ship as to retain 


little power to reduce rolling. 


Shipowners and seamen do not show much sympathy with 
the discomfort and misery that rolling causes to most pas- 
sengers. They perhaps get anxious about an occasional ves- 
sel that acquires the evil reputation of being a bad roller, 


because passengers may be frightened away and the re- 


ceipts fall off in consequence; but beyond wishing, or at- 
tempting, to deal with abnormal cases, nothing seems to be 
thought of. Rolling is considered incurable, or as not of 
sufficient importance to trouble about. Yet there is nothing 
which would contribute so directly to the comfort of lands- 
men at sea, or do so much to change what is for many misery 
and torture into comfort, as to check and reduce as far as 
possible the rolling proclivities of ships. | 

The laws which govern rolling are now well understood, 
and it is strange that this knowledge has not enabled an 
effectivé means of control to be devised. What is stranger 
still is that well-known means of mitigating rolling — such 
as the use of bilge keels ——are employed in but very few 
cases. A ship rolls about a longitudinal axis which is ap- 
proximately at her centre of gravity, and the rolling is 
practically isochronous at moderate angles in ordinary ships.. 
The heaviest rolling occurs when the wave-period synchro- 
nizes with the natural period of oscillation of the ship.. 
Many vessels are comparatively free from rolling till they 
meet waves of this period, and if such meeting could be: 
avoided, excessive rolling could be prevented. Some vessels. 
have periods as long as fifteen to eighteen seconds for the: 
double oscillation, and as these would require to meet with 


waves 1,300 to 1,500 feet in length, in order to furnish the 


conditions of synchronism, it is seldom that they suffer from. 
heavy or cumulative rolling. Such waves are, however, not. 


are in the Atlantic. 


The limits of heavy rolling are fixed, of course, by the re-- 
sistance offered by the water and air to the transverse rota-. 
tion of the ship, which is very great because of the large 
areas that directly oppose motion in a transverse direction.. 
But for this resistance, and the condition that rolling is only 


isochronous within moderate angles of inclination, a few: 


waves of the same period as that of a ship would capsize 
her. 


1 From Nature, 
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The two most obvious modes of preventing heavy rolling 
are, therefore, (1) to make the period of rolling of a ship as 
long as possible, so as to reduce the chances of meeting waves 
whose period will synchronize with it, and (2) to increase 
the resistance to rolling. The period of a ship varies di- 
rectly as her radius of gyration, and inversely as the square 
root of her metacentric height. Hence the period may be 
increased by increasing the moment of inertia of the ship, or 
by decreasing the metacentric height. In armored war-ves- 
sels the moment of inertia is large, on account of the heavy 
weights of armor on the sides, and the heavy guns that are 
either placed at the side or high up above the centre of 
gravity. Ordinary steamers have no such weights concen- 
trated at great distances from the centre of gravity, and their 
moments of inertia are determined by the distribution of 
material in the hull that is fixed by structural conditions and 
by the stowage required for their voyages. Metacentric 
height cannot be reduced below a certain amount, which is 
necessary to prevent too easy inclination of the ship, or 
crankness, in still water. On the whole, we may regard the 
longest periods that the largest ships are likely to have with 
advantage to be about those named above, i.e., fifteen to 
eighteen seconds. 

Length of period cannot give immunity against occasional 
heavy rolling; but increase of resistance reduces the angles 
of roll at all times, and especially when the angular velocity 
is greatest and the rolling is worst. Such resistance is fur- 
nished by the frictional resistance of the bottom of a ship 
and by the direct resistance of projecting parts of the bottom, 
such as the keel and the large flat surfaces below at the stem 
and stern. This resistance can be largely increased by means 
of bilge keels. The value of bilge keels is recognized in the 
Royal Navy, and the ships of the navy have been fitted with 
‘them for many years with highly beneficial results. The 
advantage of bilge keels was proved beyond all doubt many 
years ago by careful experiments made in this country and 
in France; and the late Mr. Wm. Froude showed, by the 
‘trials he made of H.M.S. ‘‘Greyhound” twenty years ago, 
that bilge keels of excessive size —3 feet six inches deep, 
and 100 feet in length, on a vessel 172 feet long — had only 
an insignificant effect upon speed throughout great differ- 
ences of trim. | 

It is strange that the mercantile marine should not yet 
have adopted bilge keels, and obtained the undoubted ad- 
vantage they give in steadiness. The number of ships that 
have them is comparatively few. There is an almost uni- 
versal opinion and prejudice against their use, and the 
largest and finest passenger steamers have no bilge keels. 
This is in spite of the fact that, in cases where bilge keels 
have been fitted to try to check heavy rolling —and they 
have been of suitable size and properly placed — it has been 
found that the angles of rolling have been reduced by nearly 
‘one-half. There is a prevalent belief — which has no foun- 
dation in fact—that bilge keels are very detrimental to 
‘speed. We have said that Mr. Froude’s experiments showed 
-the contrary, even on trials made in still water; but it ap- 
pears certain that at sea any trifling loss of speed which 
‘still-water trials might show would be more than compen- 
‘sated for by gain in speed when the vessel is prevented from 
rolling through large angles from side to side, and undergo- 
ing great changes of underwater form at every roll. Experi- 
ence with ships that have had bilge keels added after running 
for some time without them shows that there has been no 
appreciable difference of speed or increase of coal consump- 
tion on their voyages. 
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Another, and a more heroic, method of stopping or reduc- 
ing rolling would be to counteract the inclining moment of 
the ship caused by the ever-changing inclination of the 
waves by an equal and opposite moment, which would vary 
as the inclining moment varies. This has been attempted at 
different times and in various ways. It is essential to any 
degree of success, however, that the opposing moment brought 
into operation should be completely under control, so as 
always to act in the manner and tothe extent required. The 
attempts to obtain a steady platform by freely suspending it, 
and making it independent of the rolling of the ship, have 
failed — apart from the practical difficulties of carrying out 
such an arrangement on a large scale — because the point of 
suspension oscillates when the ship rolls, and the platform 
acquires a rolling motion of its own. Weights, made of 
heavy solid material, which move from one side to the other 
of a ship subject to the action of gravity and rotation, fail — 
because they cannot be made to act continuously in the man- 
ner required. | 

A degree of success has been achieved by admitting water 
into a suitably prepared chamber and leaving it free to move 
from side to side as the ship rolls. This has been done in 
several ships of the navy, the case of the ‘’ Inflexible” being 
that which was the most carefully experimented upon. The 
movement of this internal water follows the inclination of 
the ship, but it lags behind, and thus tends to reduce the in- 
clination. Its effect can be regulated by the quantity of 


water admitted into the chamber and by its depth. The 


‘‘Tnflexible” committee state in their report that compara- 
tively small changes in depth increase or diminish largely 
the extinctive power of the water. For various reasons — 
one of which is that while such a chamber is very effective 
in a moderate sea it fails in a rough sea when the rolling of 
the ship is greatest — and perhaps partly on account of the 
destructive and disturbing effect of 100 tons or more of water 
rushing from side to side of a ship over sixty feet wide — 
these water-chambers appear to have gone out of use in the 
navy, and they have been given up in the ‘“‘City of New 
York” and ‘‘ City of Paris,” which vessels were said to be 
fitted with them when first built and placed upon the At- 
lantic. 

Mr. Thornycroft has devised a means of checking rolling 
by moving a weight, under strict control, from side to side 
of a vessel so as to continuously balance, or subtract from, 
the heeling moment of the wave-slope. It consists of a large 
mass of iron in the form of a quadrant of a circle, which is 
placed horizontally, with the centre on the middle line of the 
vessel, and there connected with a vertical shaft. The shaft 
is turned by an hydraulic engine, which is very ingeniously 
controlled by an automatic arrangement. The heavy iron 
quadrant is swept round from side to side, revolving about 
its centre, to the extent that is required to counteract the 
heeling moment. In a paper read on the 6th instant be- 
fore the Institution of Naval Architects, Mr. Thornycroft 
said: — 

‘‘The manner in which the controlling gear works will 
be better understood if we imagine a vessel remaining up- 
right among waves, while near the centre of gravity of the 
ship we place a short-period pendulum suspended so as to 
move with little friction; this will follow the change in the 


apparent direction of gravity without appreciable loss of 


time, so that any change in the wave-angle and apparent 
direction of gravity cannot take place without due warning, 
which will indicate the time and amount of the disturbance. 
It is therefore only necessary to make the motion of the 
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ballast bear some particular and constant ratio to the motion 
of this short-period pendulum to keep the balance true. The 
inertia of a heavy mass will cause some loss of time, as we 
can only use a limited force for its control; but it is possible 
to accelerate the phase of motion and overcome this difficulty 
so far as to get good results. 

‘‘If, now, we imagine the ship to roll in still water, the 
effect of the combination just described will be to balance 
the ship’s stability for a limited angle; but this defect is re- 
moved by the introduction of a second pendulum of long 
period, which tends to move the ballast in the opposite 
direction to the first one, and enables the apparatus to dis- 
criminate between the angular motion of the water and that 
of the vessel. 

‘‘T find, however, that the long-period pendulum is rather 
a delicate instrument, and that its function can be served by 
a, cataract arranged so as to always slowly return the ballast 
to the centre, and this device has the effect of accelerating 


the phase of motion, which, in some: cases, we also re-_ 


quire. 

‘‘We are therefore able, by very simple parts, to construct 
an apparatus which will indicate the direction and amount 
of motion necessary to be given to the ballast at a particu- 
lar time so as to resist the wave effort; this power of indi- 
cating may be converted into one of controlling by suitable 
mechanism. The loss of time due to inertia of the necessary 
ballast is not always unfavorable when the apparatus has to 
extinguish rolling motion, the greatest effect being obtained 
when the ballast crosses the centre line of the ship at a time 
when it is most inclined to the water surface, and this cor- 
responds to a quarter of the phase behind the motion of the 
short pendulum.” 

The apparatus has been working for some time in th 
steam yacht ‘‘Cecile” with very good results. What the 
objections may be to applying it to the largest passenger 
steamers remains to be seen. A moving weight of some- 
thing like 100 or 150 tons would probably be required in such 
vessels. The power necessary to control the movement of 
the weight appears to be small, and Mr. Thornycroft’s in- 
vention seems at any rate to show the way towards obtain- 
ing the long-desired boon of substantially reducing, if not 
checking altogether, the rolling of ships. If it succeed in 
doing upon a large scale only a portion of what is claimed 
for it in the way of anticipating and counteracting the heel- 
ing effect of waves, without the possibility of acting in an 
erratic or undesirable way, we may hope to see it adopted 
some day in passenger steamers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


«*x Correspondents are requested to be as brief as possible. The writer's name 
is in ali cases required as proof of good faith. 

On request in advance, one hundred copies of the number containing his 
communication will be furnished free to any correspondent. 

The editor will be glad to publish any queries consonant with the character 
of the journal. 


A Fire-Ball. 


A TELEPHONE wire was supported on cedar posts 20 feet high 
and 20 rods apart. During last August [1889] we had a thunder- 
storm, during which there was a sharp and heavy crash. Several 
of the poles were found to have been struck, and portions to have 
been taken out through their entire length. One of these por- 
tions, of the size of a medium rail, was thrown into an adjoining 
field some rods from the pole. Portions from the others were 
smaller and more or less shattered. Near the southernmost pole 
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struck, a family were in a house with doors and windows open, 
and a luminous ball seemed to leap from the wire, pass through 
the open door and a window, and pursue its course some rods: 
through the open space behind the house. A boy in the room 
grasped his thumb and cried out, .‘‘ I’m struck,” and Mr. Hewett: 
felt a sensation of numbness in his left arm for sometime. A girl. 
seized her shaw! and rushed out of the house to chase the ball. 
She reported that she pursued it some distance, while it bounded 
lightly along, until it seemed to be dissipated in the air without. 
an explosion. The size of the ball was about that of the two fists,. 
and its velocity about that of a ball thrown by the hand. 

C. C. BAYLEY.. 


Lightning. 


THE account of a stroke of lightning in Science for Jan. 29 last: 
and the article in the issue of April 8 on ‘‘The New Method of 
Protecting Buildings from Lightning” call attention to a subject 


which has been greatly neglected, viz., the nature, characteristics, 


and effects of lightning strokes. Besides the passage of the elec- 
tricity from the cloud to the earth, or the reverse, heavy dis- 
charges are always accompanied by other phenomena, which vary 
on different occasions, and which, for want of record and tabula- 
tion, have not yet been explained and their laws determined. In 
the loose accounts given of them in our daily journals they are 
spoken of as ‘ freaks of lightning,” and no further notice is taken. 
of them. In the hope of doing something towards making a 
careful record, I offer the following, which has never been pub- 
lished. | 

The village of Amherst, Mass., is supplied with water from a 
reservoir among the Pelham hills, about five miles distant. The 
The 
pipes are made of thick sheet-iron bent into tubes, and the over- 
lapping edges are riveted together with copper rivets about two 
inches apart. They are covered both without and within with a 
thick coat of cement. The joints are filled with cement so that 
the irons do not come in contact, an iron ring five or six inches 
broad is slipped over the joint, and the whole covered with cement. 
At a place about half a mile west of the reservoir the aqueduct 
runs near the foot of a steep hill that is seventy or eighty feet 
high and covered with a recent growth of white pine, shrub oaks, 
and yellow birch from ten to thirty feet in height, the intervals of 
the trees being filled with bushes. During a very heavy shower 
in July, 1884, a thunder-bolt was seen to fall on the hill. It struck 
a pine tree half-way down the side of the hill, whose top, on a 
horizontal line, was not more than two rods from the bottom of 
the trees on the summit. The tree struck was about twenty-five 
feet high and eight inches in diameter at the butt. The lightning 
did not apparently strike it on the top, but about one-fourth of its 
height from the top, at three equidistant points on the circumfer- 
ence the bark began to be ruptured, and the ruptures continued in. 
straight lines to the ground. There the three currents united, ran. 
over the ground, scattering the dirt and leaves in all directions for 
two rods, until it came over the aqueduct. There it bored a hole an 
inch in diameter down to the pipes. It struck about the middle 
of one of the lengths, broke the cement, and indented the iron as 
The surface of the in- 
dentation appeared to have been melted. The current then 
turned to the west, ran along the top of the pipes, which were full. 
of water under heavy pressure, stripped off the cement and slit 
the iron tubes through the whole, or a part, of their length. When 
a line of rivets came in its path, it cut them off between the. 
overlapping edges of the iron as smoothly as with a knife, leaving 
the parts in each edge undisturbed. At the joints it rent off rings 
and cement, and indented the edge facing the current, melting 
the surface as in the place where it first struck the pipe. Rarely | 
was the edge from which the current flowed indented. These 
effects continued for more than a mile, growing less and less, and 
finally disappeared. | 

Several questions in this connection require solution. 

‘1. If the discharge is simply the equalizing of the potential be-. 
tween the cloud and the earth, why was that not accomplished as 
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soon as the current reached the ground, the wet earth being a 
good conductor? 

2. Why did not the lightning strike the trees on the summit 
rather than one several feet below, and why not the top of the 
latter? 

3. Why did it indent the pipes, and why the edges facing the 
current rather than the other? Iselectricity material? Can any- 
thing not material manifest such a vis viva or working energy ? 
Why was the iron melted when electricity has no inherent heat? 

4. Do not the effects at the junctions of the pipes indicate a sort 
of damming up of the current by the cement until the pressure 
became sufficient to burst the barrier, and then it struck the fol- 
lowing edge with its accumulated flood? 


MARSHALL HENSHAW. 
Amherst, Mass., Apr. 21. 


[The phenomena presented in lightning strokes have hereto- 
fore appeared so lawless that it may be well to call attention to 
the fact, which has been repeatedly observed, that but little dam- 
age is generally done to portions of trees on the same levels as the 
foliage. It has also been observed that the presence on any level 
of a conductor of considerable surface, and consequent large 
electrical capacity, mitigates the effects on that level. Whether 
the large conducting surface presented by the wet leaves of a 
tree is a parallel case is, of course, a question; but the fact as 
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stated is among those well authenticated in regard to lightning 
effects. —Ed. | 


Periodicity of the Aurora. 


On Saturday night, April 23, there was a fine Aurora seen in 
this locality whenever the clouds broke away until after midnight. 
This display is specially interesting because it is the sixth consecu- 
tive return of an aurora at the precise interval of twenty-seven 
days, the dates being as follows: Dec. 9, Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Feb. 29, 
March 27, and April 23. The display will be due again upon May 
20. It has been associated with reappearances at the sun's eastern 
limb of an area south of the equator which has been much fre- 
quented by spots and faculz. In like manner a record now be- 
fore me shows that reappearances at the eastern limb of disturbed 
areas in the sun’s northern hemisphere have their chief magnetic 
effect during the autumn months. From this it would seem that 
in order that a solar disturbance may affect the earth’s magnetism 
it must be in a particular location, namely, at the eastern limb 
and as near as possible to the plane of the earth’s orbit. Certainly 
such disturbances do not have their magnetic effect promiscuously 
in all locations, or at present we should have auroras and magnetic 
storms continuously, which is very far from being the case. 

M. A. VEEDER. 
Lyons, N.Y., April 25. 
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Any person seeking a posttion for which he ts quali- 
hed by his sctenttific attainments, or any person seeking 
some oneto fill a position of thts character, be it that 
of a teacher of science, chemist, draughtsman, or what 
not, can have the ‘Want’ inserted under this head 
at 1ocents a count line. Nothing inserted at less than 
50 ceuts a time prepaid by stamps, tf most convenient. 


RANSLATOR wanted to read German architec- 

. tural works at sight (no writing). One familiar 

with technical terms desired. Address ‘A.,’’ Box 
149, New York Post Office. 


ANTED.—A position in a manufacturing estab- 

_lishment by a manufacturing Chemist of in- 
ventive ability. Address M. W. B, care of Science, 
874 Broadway, N. Y 


WN wi pay eee on Anatomy and Hypnotism. 
Will pay cash or give similar books in ex- 
enenge. 
t. 


Also want medical battery and photo out- 
DR. ANDERSON, 182 State street, Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED.—A college graduate with some normal 

training, to teach the sciences, at $1.800 per 

year, in a Southern college. A Baptist or a Method- 

ist preferred. Must also be a first-class Latin 
scholar. A. H. Beals, Box K, Milledgeville, Ga. 


ee a eae in Chemistry is wanted by 

one who has had five years’ experience in that 
capacity. Would prefer to give instruction by 
lectures and experiments rather than by text-book 
methods. Would like a position in a college or uni- 
versity where there is a good student’s laboratory. 
Special points of strength claimed are: (1) Thorough 
control of a class and good order during lectures 
and recitations. (2) Accuracy in experimenting 
with chemicals and skill in the manipulation of 
chemical apparatus. The permission of several dis- 
tinguished educators has been given to refer to 
them if required. Would not care to accept a po- 
sition paying Jess than $1,500. Address B. E., care 
of Science, Advertising Dept., 47 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


DDRESS WANTED.—Will some one please send 
the address of the Secretary of the American 
Philological Society. Also that of Herbert Spencer. 
“ADDISON,” Room 8&4, 164 Madison St., Chicago, III. 


DDRESSES of Old Book Dealers wanted.—Wish- 

ing to obtain a number of old books out of print, 

I very much desire the addresses or catalogues of 

rare second-hand book dealers. If there is a direc- 

tory or list of such dealers I should like to obtain 
possession of one. W. A. BLAKELY, Chicago, Il. 


ANTED.—(1) A white man versed in wood and 
iron working, able to work from specifications 
and plans, suited for an instructor of boys; his bus- 
iness to have charge of shops of school, outline and 
direct the work for foremen and students; salary to 
be $1,000 pet annum (nine months). (2) A man 
(black preferred) to teach the colored, iron working 
and forging, subordinate to the preceding; salary, 
$720. (3) A man (white) competent to take classes 
in engineering (assistant’s position), but with the 
ability to perform any of the work required in any 
of the ordinary engineering courses of our universi- 
ties; salary from $1,000 to $1,500. A. H. BEALS, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


APRIL 29, 1892. | 


AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 


Babyhood continues in its May issue the medical articles on 
catarrhal affections and their complications in children, and the 
treatment of the headaches of childhood. 


— The recent discussion. over Jewish immigration to this coun- 
try imparts a timely interest to Mr. Joseph Pennell’s volume enti- 
tled “The Jew at Home.” This artist has visited and studied the 
Jewish towns of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the results of 
his observations will be found both in his text and in a series of 
illustrations. ‘‘The Jew at Home” will be published immediately 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


— The Chautauquan for May presents the following among 
other articles: ‘‘Physical Culture,” IV., by J. M. Buckley, LL.D. ; 
‘¢The United States Patent Office,” Part I., by Helen Frances 
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Shedd; ‘‘ The Natural History of Plants,” II., by Gerald McCarthy; 
‘¢ Flower Shows in the United States,’’ by Samuel A. Wood; ‘ Phre- 
nology,’ by Garrett P. Serviss. 


—In Lippincott’s Magazine for May, Mr. Floyd B. Wilson has 
a paper on ‘‘ Personal Economics in our Colleges,” and Mr. Phile- 
mon Hemsley, in ‘‘ After-Dinner Botany,” traces the relationship 
between certain edible and other plants not usually connected in 
our thoughts. 


— Professor Jowett’s translation of ‘‘ The Dialogues of Plato,’’ 
the second edition of which has been for several years out of 
print, will appear in May in the third edition, forming five 8vo 
volumes. The work has been revised and corrected throughout 
and in great part rewritten. Macmillan & Co, the publishers, 
have copyrighted the new edition by resetting the entire work in 
this country. 


Lchaustion 
Horslord’s Acid Phosphate, 


A wonderful remedy, of the 
highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debilitat- 
ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grate- 
ful and harmless stimulant, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘‘T have used it in my own case when suffer- 
ing from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying 
results. I have prescribed it for many of 
the various forms of nervous debility, and it 
has never failed to do good.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘*‘ Hors- 
ford’s®? is on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


WORLD-ENGLISH. 


25 Cents, 


HANDBOOK OF 
WORLD-ENGLISH. 


25 Cents. 


Ex - President Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell University, 
says: ‘‘I believe that the highest interests of Chris- 
tian civilization and of humanity would be served 
by its adoption.” 

‘So set down, our tongue is the best for the world 
to unite upon.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘-The idea of Mr. Bell has much to recommend it, 
and the presentation is charmingly clear.’°—Ameri- 
can, Phila. 

‘““The result is a language which cannot fail to 
meet with acceptance.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘‘ World- English deserves the careful consideration 
of ail serious scholars.’°—Modern Language Notes. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


N. D. C. HODGES, 874 Broadway, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS. 


in Construction, Natural in Action, 
Noiseless in Movement. 


And the MOST COMFORTABLE for the wearer. It is 
not unusual to see a farmer working in the fields with 
an artificial leg, or a brakeman applying his brake ona 
fast running train, or an engineer with hand on the 
throttle, or a fireman, carpenter, mason, miner, in fact 
men of every vocation at labor in the full capacity of 
their employment,wearing one or twoartificial legs with 
rubber feet, performing as much as men in possession 
of all their natural members, earning the same wages, 
in fact, experiencing little or no inconvenience. 


Durable 


ja 


Over 12,000 artificial limbs of the Marks’ patent in daily 
use. Established over 39 years. Indorsed and purchased 
by the United States and many foreign governments. 
By our formula applicants can supply us with all the 
data necessary tosecurea fit while they remain at home. 
One half of the legs and arms furnished by us are made 
from measurements and profiles without our seeing the 
wearers. Fit always guaranteed. A treatise of 430 pages 
with 256 illustrations and a formula for measuring, sent 
free. Address 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, N. Y. 
STERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


OF SUPERIOR AND STANDARD QUALITY. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 239, 333 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN GO., 
Works: Oamden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


For STEREOPTICONS. Our PATENT. 


MULTI-FOCAL 


ATTACHMENT. 
PRODUCES PICTURES From12 To20FEET AT 
ANY DISTANCE WITHOUT CHANGING THe OBJECTIVE 


SENO FoR 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR '° elt EEN &Co. PHILA. 


—— 


VHE CHEAPEST AND BEST: 


Noto ENcrAvING ©: 


. 67 PARK PLACE.NEW (ORK | 


ENGRAVING FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE AND 
‘ - ADVERTISING BURPOLES 


- eee 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


OF NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Catalogues and Classifies Each Week 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF 
THE PERIODICAL PRESS, 


That huge mass of material heretofore inaccessible 
to the eager student is now rendered available. 
Special attention is invited to the Bulletin’s 


INDEX OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Send for a free sample copy and learn how 
The Bulletin Supplies 
The Articles Catalogued. 


Address THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 


5 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


JOHN IRELAND'S Bookstore, 1197 Broadway 


near 29th St., is convenient to the residence quarter of 
the city ; it is a good place to drop into on the _way u 
or down town to select books or stationery. His stoc 
is well selected and embraces all the new and standard 
books as soon as issued. Out-of-town purchasers can 
order by mail with every confidence that their wants 
will be as well supplied as if buying in person. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People. 


Conducted by correspondence; minerals and books 
furnished. 
Collection and book, ‘‘ First Grade,” one dollar; 
postage, 25 cents. Send for circulars to 
GUSTAVE GUTTENBERG, 
Central High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G F M 0 p AL S Cut ready for setting. Having pur- 
» chased a large lot at the Mexican lo- 
cality, we are offering them at about one-fifth jewelers’ 
prices; 50c., $1, $1.50, #2, $3. This is a rare oppor varity to 
secure a fine gem very cheap. 100 pp. Mineral Catalogue 
15c., in cloth 25c., Supplement 2c. GEO. L. ENGLISH & Co., 
Mineralogists, 733 and 735 Broadway, New York City. 


PATENTS 


ForINVENTORS. 40-page BOOK FREE. Address 


W.T. Fitzgerald, Attorney at Law, Washington, D.C. 


ACK NUMBERS and complete sets of leading Mag- 
azines. Rates low. AM. MAG. EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie N V 
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DRY GOODS, ETC. 


eNoenol) 
Constable K2 


LACE MANTLES. 


Wraps and Jackets, 
Storm Coats. 
PARIS AND LONDON 


Reception and Evening Dresses, 
Carriage and Walking Costumes, 
Driving Suits, Riding Habits. 


Seoadevary K 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 


The Fifth Avenue Linen Store, 


Our stock of Housekeeping Linen Goods is the 
most complete in America. We deal with manufac- 
turers only, and keep nothing but pure linen. Our 
patrons can always rely upon getting the best makes 
of Table Linen, Napkins, Towels, Handkerchiefs, 
etc., at the very lowest price. A fine all linen 
initial Handkerchief, in both ladies’ and men’s 
sizes, at $3.00 dozen. Extra large hemstitched Huck 
Towels, $3.00 dozen. Hand hemstitched linen 
Sheets, $5.00 a pair. Pillow Cases to match at $1.00 
a pair. We always have the latest novelties in linen 
table decorations, A visit to our store does not 
incur any obligation to buy. 


WM. Ss. KINSEY & CO., 


Near 36th St. 386 Fifth Avenue. 


SUMMER STUDY. 


SEASIDE STUDY OF BIOLOGY. 
THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


OF THE 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCES 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 


will open its Third Season on Wednesday, July 6, and 
will close to students on Aug. 30. Applications for 
admission or for circulars should be addressed to 
Pror. HERBERT W. Conn, Ph.D., Director, care of 
Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Amherst Summer School 


of Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathemat- 
ics, Library Work, History, and Political Economy. 
Sixteenth session opens July 4, 1892. For program 
address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE. Amherst, Mass. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE 


e, Anetcan Bell Telephon 


COMPANY. 
9) MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


This Company owns the Letters 
Patent granted to Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, March 7th, 1876, No. 
174,465, and January 30, 1877, 
No. 186,787. 

The Transmission of Speech by 
all known forms of ELECTRIC 
SPEAKING TELEPHONES in- 
fringes the right secured to this 
Company by the above patents, and 
renders each individual user of tel- 
ephones, not furnished by it or its 
licensees, responsible for such un- 
lawful use, and all the conse- 
quences thereof and liable to suit 
therefor. 


New Method of Protecting Property 
from Lightning. 


The Lightning Dispeller. 


Price, $20 to $30.—According to size. 


The Patent Lightning Dispeller is a conduc- 
tor specially designed to dissipate the energy 
of a lightning discharge,—to prevent its 
doing harm,—placing something in its path 
upon which its capacity for causing damage 
may be expended. 

No recorded case of lightning stroke has 
yet been cited against the principle of the 
Dispeller. So far as known, the dissipation 
of a conductor has invariably protected under 
the conditions employed. 

Correspondence solicited. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The American Lightning Protection Company 
United Bank Building, Sioux City, lowa. 


FOR RENT. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, 


comprising Parlor, Bed Room, 
Bath Room and Closets, at 30 
West 24th St., near Madison Sq. 
Apply to Alfred H. Thorp, Archt., 
21 West 24th St., New York. 


The American Geologist for 1892. 


Edited by Pror. S. CaLviIn, University of lowa; Dr. E. W. CLAYPOLE, Buchtel College; JoHN EYERMAN, 


Lafayette College ; Dr. PERSIFOR FRAZER, Penn. Hort. Soc.; PROF. 


F. W. CraGin, Colorado College; 


ProF. Ros’t T. H:u1, U.S. Irrigation Survey; DR. ANDREW C. Lawson, University of California; R. D. 


SALISBURY, University of Wisconsin; JosrPpH B. TYRRELL, Geol. Sur. of Canada; E. O. 


ULRICH, Minnesota 


Geological Survey: Pror. 1. C. WHITE. University of West Virginia; Pror. N. H. WINCHELL, University 


of Minnesota. Now in its IXth volume. 


$3.50 per year. 


Sample copies, 20 cents. Address 


THE GEOLOGICAL PUBLISHING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LABRADOR COAST. 


A JOURNAL OF TWO SUMMER CRUISES 
TO THAT REGION, 


WITH NOTES ON ITS EARLY DISCOV- 
ERY, ON THE ESKIMO. ON ITS PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY, TOGETHER WITH 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS, ARTI- 
CLES, AND CHARTS RELATING TO 
THE CIVIL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE LABRADOR PENINSULA. 


By ALPHEUS SPRING PACKARD, M.D., Ph.D. 


Sportsmen and ornithologists will be interested in 
the list of Labrador birds by Mr. L. W. Turner, 
which has been kindly revised and brought down to 
date by Dr. J. A. Allen. Dr.S H. Scudder has con- 
tributed the list of butterflies, and Prof. John 
Macoun, of Ottawa, Canada, has prepared the list of 
Labrador plants. 

Much pains has been taken to render the bibliog- 
raphy complete, and the author is indebted to Dr. 
Franz Boas and others for several titles and impor- 
tant suggestions; and it is hoped that this feature of 
the book will recommend it to collectors of Ameri- 
cana. 

It is hoped that the volume will serve as a guide 
to the Labrador coast for the use of travellers, 
yachtsmen, sportsmen, artists, and naturalists, as 
well as those interested in geographical and histori- 


cal studies. 
5138 pp., 8°, $3.50. 


RACES AND PEOPLES, 


By DANIEL G, BRINTON, M.D. 


‘‘The book is good, thoroughly good, and will long 
remain the best accessible elementary ethnography 
in our language.’’—The Christian Union. 

‘‘We strongly recommend Dr. Brinton’s ‘ Races 
and Peoples’ to both beginners and scholars. We 
are not aware of any other recent work on the 
science of which it treats in the English language.”’ 
—Asiatic Quarterly. 

‘‘His book is an excellent one, and we can heartily 
recommend it as an introductory manual of ethnol- 
ogy.’’—The Monist. 

‘A useful and really interesting work, which de- 
serves to be widely read and studied both in Europe 
and America.’’—Brighton (Eng.) Herald. 

‘‘This volume is most stimulating. It is written 
with great clearness, so that anybody can under- 
stand, and while in some ways, perforce, superficial, 
grasps very well the complete field of humanity.’’— 
The New York Times. 

“Dr. Brinton invests his scientific illustrations and 
measurements with an indescribable charm of nar- 
ration, so that ‘Races and Peoples.’ avowedly a rec- 
ord of discovered facts, is in reality a strong stim- 
ulant to the imagination.’’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

‘“‘The work is indispensabie to the student who re- 
quires an intelligent aa to a course of ethno- 
graphic reading.’ °—Philadelphia Times. 


Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE AMERICAN RACE, 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D. 


‘‘ The book is one of unusual interest and value,”°— 
Inter Ocean. 

‘¢Dr. Daniel G. Brinton writes asthe acknowledged 
authority of the subject.” —Philadelphia Press. 

‘‘The work will be of genuine value to all who 
wish to know the substance of what has been found 
out about the indigenous Americans.’’—Nature. 

‘‘A masterly discussion, and an example of the 
successful education of the powers of observation.”” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Price, postpaid, $2. 


POPULAR MANUAL OF VISIBLE SPEECH AND 
VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


For use in Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Sent free by post by 


N. D. C. HODGES, 874 Broadway, New York. 
THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE. 


A monthly illustrated journal of botany in 
all its departments. 
25 cents a number, $2.50 a year. 


Aaaress PUBLISHERS BOTANICAL GAZETTE, 


Bloomington, Ind. 


Price 50 cents 


